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J. NIELSEN LaurRvIK was born in Fredriksvern, Norway, and comes of a long 
line of seafaring ancestors. He early in life determined to fit himself for a writer 
on art topics and studied with this end in view. He has been a regular contrib- 
utor to art periodicals in New York, and has published numerous books and 
translations, among the latter a rendering of Ibsen’s letters into English. He 
was commissioned by the Panama-Pacific International Exposition to secure the 
Norwegian collection which is to form a part of the Art Exhibition in San 
Francisco. 


Jens Tuuis is the director of the National Gallery of Art in Christiania. In 
this capacity he has done for the younger artists of Norway what Brandes did for 
the poets who ushered in the modern era, by lending the authority of his knowl- 
edge to their work before it was recognized by a conservative public. His liberal 
purchasing of the paintings of Edvard Munch kept some of the most notable 
pictures by this unique artist in his native country. Mr. Thiis is the author of 
a three-volume work on “ Norwegian Painters and Sculptors” and of a monograph 
on Leonardo da Vinci. 


Er1nark Kanitz Moun has been a contributor to newspapers in Norway, and 
was for a time the editor of a weekly magazine in Bergen. He has studied 
dramatic art under Bjérn Bjérnson in Christiania and under Professor William 
Bloch in Copenhagen, and his translation of “Lady Windemere’s Fan” was 
produced in the National Theatre of Bergen. At present Mr. Mohn is in New 
York as a correspondent for newspapers in Norway and in order to study Ameri- 
can journalism. 


ELLEN Key’s name is too well known in the United States to need an intro- 
duction, but perhaps all our readers may not be aware that she has at all times 
been a warm friend of that cause of Scandinavian cooperation to which the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation is devoted, and that she has on many occa- 
sions furthered it by her eloquence as a public speaker and her influence as a 
writer. 


HatipOr HERMANNSSON was born in Iceland, and after graduating from the 


College of Iceland studied at the University of Copenhagen. Since the year 
1905 he has been the curator of the splendid collection of Icelandic literature 


which forms a part of the Cornell University library. He is also a lecturer in 
Scandinavian. 


College in Wahoo, Nebraska, and an enthusiastic member of the various societies 
having for their object the advancement of Scandinavian culture. He resides in 
Denver, Colorado. 


The cover design of the May-June number is “Adam Naming the Animals,” 
from the famous series of frescoes by Joachim Skovgaard in Viborg Cathedral, 


mentioned by Dr. Leach in his article, “Travels with a Wheel in Jutland.” It is 


reproduced by the courtesy of Mr. Frederik Hendriksen. 
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Solon Borglum 
By J. Nrevsen LAuRvIK 


THE SECOND IN A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON 
SCANDINAVIAN ARTISTS IN AMERICA 


N 1903 Charles H. Caffin, that very discerning critic of art, wrote: 
“Tt is five years ago that Solon Borglum was first represented 
at the Salon; he also received a silver medal at the Universal 

Exposition of 1900, and another at the Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo; quite recently a fuller display of his work has been seen at 
the Keppel Gallery in New York. Yet, although he is probably the 
most original sculptor that this country has produced, he is still but 
little known to the American public.” Since this was written twelve 
years have elapsed, and still Mr. Borglum continues to enjoy com- 
parative obscurity, overshadowed by the more strenuous self-adver- 
tisers who fill the public eye and ear with their doings. This is surely 
not because Mr. Borglum’s art is for the few, but rather because he 
himself is not for the many. His somewhat diffident, modest person- 
ality makes little appeal to the crowd. 

While Mr. Borglum comes of good old Danish stock, his work is 
American to the core, dealing with life on the Western prairie, which 
he has known from the inside through actual experience as a cowboy 
on the plains, where he lived for many years, with no thought of 
anything but the life itself. The idea of art never entered his head 
at that time. He lived and worked in the open, under spacious skies 
and far-reaching horizons, and here he came to know men and 
animals, and developed an independent and resolute character that 
matured into manhood long before the artist awoke in him. These 
were years rich in experience; he came to know life and its realities at 
first hand, and thus he unwittingly laid the foundation of his art, 
which has become a sort of autobiography of his early life on the 
plains. The epic of the West has been presented in these figures of 
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cowboys and bronco- 

busters with a force and 

sympathy rarely equaled 

in American sculpture. 

But if he has come natur- 

ally by his subject matter, 

he has come no less nat- 

urally by his artistic in- 

stinct, which he inherited 

from his father, a Danish 

wood - carver, who had 

migrated to this country 

early in the ’sixties. He 

settled in Ogden, Utah, 

where Solon was born in 

Mr. Borcium’s Stupio in Norwatk, Connecticut =—s- 1 868 Finding no en- 

couragement for his craft, 

the elder Borglum resolved to become a doctor and, going to St. Louis, 

he took a degree in medicine and then established himself in Fremont, 
Nebraska, where his practice soon extended far into the prairies. 

One of Solon’s elder brothers, Gutzon, had already adopted art as 

a profession, and it was a visit that he paid to the ranch in 1890 which 

first aroused in Solon’s mind the thought of art. He began to experi- 

ment with the pencil, and gradually the fascination of representing 

form grew upon him until sketching occupied all his leisure time. At 

last, in 1893, he determined to sell out his share in the ranch and apply 

the proceeds to the study of art. He sought out his brother in the 

Sierra Madre Mountains of California and studied painting with him 

for a few months, after which he drifted to Los Angeles, and thence to 

Santa Ana. Here he rented his first studio for two dollars a month. 

But soon his clothes grew shabby, and he himself grew homesick for 

the old free life of the open. He put a sign on his door, ““IN Studio 

Saturdays Only,” and left for the wild country of the Saddleback 

Mountains. Throughout the week he lived among old Spanish- 

Indians and Greasers, a lawless lot of derelicts left stranded in 

the march of civilization. He ate and slept with them and sketched 

everything he saw. Friday saw him starting back for the town, on 

the outskirts of which he slept until early morning, when he returned 

to his little room long before the townspeople were awake. His first 

Saturday remained uninterrupted by visitors, but the following 

week, upon returning to his little room, he was surprised by a 

visitor, a school-teacher from the East, who ordered from him 

a portrait for five dollars. This was not only his first commission, 

but the beginning of a long and valued friendship. The teacher 

‘alled again the following Saturday accompanied by two ladies who 
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wanted to study painting with Borglum. These lessons continued 
weekly at a dollar a visit for nearly a year. Thus he spent his time; 
one day in each seven in his studio, the other six among the mountains. 
Encouraged by his friends, he made a sale of his drawings, which 
netted him sixty dollars, and, packing up his blanket and oil-stove, he 
started for Cincinnati. Here he entered the day and evening classes in 
drawing and rented a little room, but before long he was again heart- 
sick for the old life. He was essentially a man of the open and this 
confinement irked him, but the free life of the past was now out of 
reach for a time, and he stuck manfully to his task. 

As he went to and from his work he passed the United States Mail 
stables, and the sight of the horses stirred a new interest in him. 
Morning after morning, before daybreak, found him drawing and 
studying among his old friends. By degrees he turned to modeling 
and finally executed the figure of one horse pawing another which was 
dead. When it was shown to Rebisso, head of the school of modeling, 
he immediately saw talent in the young man’s effort. He gave him 
encouragement and advice, and permitted him to work in his own 
studio, and finally made it possible for him to visit Paris. In this new 
medium he had at last found his true metier, as well as the kind of 
subject nearest his heart. From that day dates the real beginning of 
his art. He at once discovered the matter and manner best fitted to 
his experience and temperament. Brought face to face with facts, 
there was something tangible and substantial in sculpture that capti- 
vated his sense of reality 
as well as his imagina- 
tion. Unlike the callow 
art student, innocent of 
experience and knowl- 
edge of life, who enters 
an art school with a 

rague notion of doing 
‘‘something great,’’ 
Borglum approached the 
practice and study of his 
art with a fully matured 
mind and body, and a 
richly stored memory. 
Therefore he took only 
what was absolutely 
needful to him in the 
school, what was of prac- 
tical use to him, and the 
frills he passed by, to- Solon Borglum, Sculptor 
gether with the flowing Buck1nc Bronco 
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tie and the long hair. His groups have little of the ordered arrange- 
ment of traditional composition, nor does the modeling show facile 
skill or elegant refinement. His work is much more an expression of 
nature than of art—there is in it an untrammeled freshness of treatment 
and of vision. Despite these natural qualities, he nevertheless acknow]- 
edges with gratitude the great assistance received from Mr. Rebisso, and 
when he went to Paris he enjoyed the critical encouragement of Fremiet 
and Saint-Gaudens, but that which stamps his work as his own has 
been acquired throughexperience. His visit to Paris lengthened into a 
sojourn of four years, during which he took a short course in the study 
of the figure at Julien’s Academy and frequented the Louvre and the 
Luxembourg. On the whole, he kept much to himself, drawing inspir- 
ation from the memory of his own experiences and working out a 
technique adequate to the expression of his ideas. His work cannot 
be compared with that of other modern sculptors, save perhaps Rodin, 
with whom he has something in common. There is a disregard of 
symmetrical composition, instead of which one finds a general impres- 
sionistic treatment. The power of suggestion is especially strong in 
his work, and we find in all his best pieces a spontaneous and instinc- 
tive quality that gives an extraordinarily vivid impression of the 
subject presented. 

In breadth of handling and in knowledge of animal structure one 
might compare him with Barye, only to find, however, that the latter 
far excels him in nobility of line and mass, and falls as far behind him 
in the expression of sentiment. His work reveals in a remarkable 
degree the feeling which comes of intimate, habitual companion- 
ship, without, however, investing his animals with any quasi-human 
sentimentality. He has experienced as have few artists the actual 
part that they play in the life they share with man. Hence the senti- 
ment that his work reveals is most poignantly affecting. It is doubt- 
ful whether any sculptor of animals has ever represented with such 
fidelity and convincingness their intelligence and emotions. Note, 
for example, some of the phases of character-building in which he 
represents the bronco. Here he is full-grown, though still untamed, 
but quiet as a lamb resting his muzzle on his dam’s back. He has 
not yet come in contact with the disciplining force of man. Now he 
is confronted with a saddle that lies upon the ground, and he recoils 
with a mixture of trembling and curiosity. There he has been 
rounded up and thrown, at first struggling with impotent fury, then 
stretched in utter exhaustion. Later the saddle is on his back, and 
he is pitting his strength and cunning against the knowledge and 
endurance of man; then, finally tamed and cooperating with man in 
the taming of other horses, or sharing the night-watch, or meeting 
with him the mortal peril of the blizzard. 

His power of stimulating our imagination includes in some 
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instances even a suggestion of the environments of the figures, as, for 
example, in the marble group of a mare and foal caught in a snow- 
storm. The little one seems to be unconscious of danger, content as 
it noses close up to the mother’s side for shelter, but the gesture of 
the latter is full of solicitude and anxiety. In the swish of her tail 
and the droop of her hind quarters we are made to realize the force 
of the blizzard, while—is it a little mass of piled-up snow or the white- 
ness of the marble or the intensity of the sculptor’s imagination that 
conveys to our own a sense of white, snowy desolation all around the 
poor creatures. It is rare in modern sculpture to find an expression 
of sentiment so unaffected and affecting. 

The other notable element in his work is its rendering of move- 
ment. It matters not what kind of movement—impetuous dash, 
sudden arrest of action, alert repose, the vicious fling of body and 
heels as the beast prepares to turn a somersault, the limp of pain, the 
submission of exhaustion, the supple step to music in the circus, the 
pause of doubt, the spasm of baffled rage—each and all and others are 
represented with an intimacy of knowledge and an instinctive cer- 
tainty of method. He knows his subject so well and realizes in his 
mind so vividly the impression which he seeks to convey that all 
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pettiness of observation is swallowed up in a large comprehension 
which disregards details except in so far as they are essential to the 
action or sentiment. And how characteristic are the details which 
he does introduce! Here, for example, is the figure of a horse tamed. 
A saddle lies upon the ground, It is the object which excites first the 
terror, then the anger of the untamed horse. But this one is con- 
quered and hangs his head submissively over the instrument and 
badge of his defeat. He stands with front feet planted forward, the 
legs trembling, the hind ones limp and sluggish; the lines of the ribs 
exposed as the flank heaves; the nostrils distended with gasps of 
breath; the eyes listless, the ears fallen. But, keenest touch of all, 
note how the saddle-cloth and girths have left a hot, glossy impress 
on the body, the hair around their edges being clotted with sweat. 

It is details such as these, full of character, that one finds in all 
his work, and for the rest the modeling is broadly suggestive, yet 
always distinctively characteristic, not only rendering structure and 
action, but offering varieties of flesh texture, according to the charac- 
ter and condition of the horse represented. In a word, Borglum is an 
impressionistic sculptor, untrammeled by formula or tradition, seek- 
ing nature direct with an eye habituated to essentials, and with a 
degree of sympathetic comprehension that corresponds with the range 
and reality of his life’s experience. 





From a Painting by Henrik Lund 
Portrait oF BorGHitp LANGAARD, THE NORWEGIAN Prima DoNNA 


Henrik Lund 


By Jens Tuus 
eee can only be apprehended by nature, and we must 


ourselves be, in a large and vigorous way, a part of nature in 

order to be touched by an art of such singleness and bigness as 

that of Henrik Lund.”’ These simple words were written not long ago by 
our young, brilliant and profound poet, Olaf Bull, in an enthusiastic ar- 
ticle on the art of Henrik Lund. I wish hereby to make them my own. 
In the midst of an epoch in art that is surfeited with intellectual 
discriminations and satiated by the consumption of overspiced 
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originality, we meet this broad-shouldered, full-blooded, robust figure; 
he walks straight toward us and demands with candid naiveté: “‘Make 
room for me and my nature!” 

I would not be a Norwegian if I did not respond readily to the 
phenomenon. He radiates full strength, assurance, vitality. 

And yet strong, self-confident men may be found aplenty in 
nations no older than ours, and I should, perhaps, be speaking within 
my limitations as a Norwegian, lacking that relation with modern 
international art which I hope I possess, if I were simply to allow 
myself to be impressed by my friend Henrik’s sturdy power. He has 
other and rarer gifts. 

It may perhaps be said that Henrik Lund does not belong to any 
modern school of art, yet he has the qualities that will make him in a 
lasting sense a modern painter. In his best works there are certain 
indications that they will be able to survive several of the changing 
fashions in our age and reach the waters that are quiet but deep. 

The truth is he is an unusual artist because he is an unusual man. 

Lund is, of course, an impressionist, a pupil and worshiper of 
Manet. He is indisputably a colorist and a virtuoso with his brush, 
a man of taste, esprit and various such things. Yet all this would 
not suffice to lift him above the fair level of mediocrity attained by 
many intelligent and able contemporary portrait painters. 

The best part of Henrik Lund’s work is the fruit of intuition. He 
has a rapid and keen faculty for finding his way about in a milieu or in 
relation to a personality. He has psychological perception and the 
gift of pointed characterization. He can seize a fleeting expression, 
the gleam of the eye, the half-smile in the corner of the mouth, the 
movement that reveals and yet conceals the character. Yet even this 
is not, to my mind, his greatest gift. 

A portrait painter who desires to attain the highest must not con- 
tent himself with seizing the striking external erscheinung. He must 
try to penetrate to the very structure of the spirit and to sense the 
life atmosphere in which the personality has its being. It does not 
often occur, even in the career of a great artist, that he is able to do 
this. It does occur in the work of Henrik Lund, for I have seldom 
seen an artist who to a like degree combines talent and intuitive 
knowledge of human nature. 

What need to speak of the more external features of Lund’s art? 
Are they not apparent enough? His broad, sure brush-strokes, the 
strength and ingratiating charm of his coloring, his dash and brilliance. 

He has his shortcomings, and they are perhaps chiefly our national 
shortcomings, but without a doubt his art is also an expression of some 
of the real virtues of our people. As he sets out to bring his work for 
the second time to the great West, I feel sure that even in these times 
of disturbance he will not pass unnoticed. 





BreRGEN—TuHE Gateway TO Europe 


A Fortnight in Western Norway 


By Ernar Kanitz Moun 


ERGEN, with the outbreak of the war, became the gateway to 
B Europe. There ships could enter with comparative safety, 
and the Bergen-Christiania Railroad suddenly assumed inter- 
national importance as the link connecting America and England 
with Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Russia, Germany, and even with 
China and Japan. Hundreds of thousands of mail-bags threatened 
to swamp the local post-office, and though much of the traffic has 
now been diverted to Géteborg and Copenhagen, Bergen still occupies 
a unique place. 

Commerce and shipping have vastly increased in the last few 
decades, and with its 80,000 inhabitants Bergen is the second city in 
Norway. The Bergen of tradition is passing, but much of the old- 
time charm still lingers in its traces of Hanseatic occupation, its 
quaint foreign street names, its houses of gleaming white capped by 
red tile or shining black slate,—the northern City of the Hills has a 
personality that one may fairly taste, a flavor as pungent and insistent 
as the salty breezes that sweep in from the ocean. 
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The city was founded in 1070 by Olaf Kyrre, of peaceful memory, 

and was a residence of kings. Norway is not rich in castles, but on 
the point crowned by the old Bergenhus fortress there is a group of 
buildings dating from a time when Norway occupied a place among 
the nations of Europe which she was later to lose. There is King 
Haakon’s Hall, built in the thirteenth century by that Haakon 
Haakonson whose ‘‘kingly thought” of a nation one and indissoluble 
forms the theme of Ibsen’s “‘Pretenders.”’ The hall is in the early 
English style, the only one of its kind in Scandinavia, and recalls the 
fact of the close intercourse, intellectual and commercial, which 
existed between Norway and England. A commercial treaty was 
made between Haakon and the king of England. Haakon’s fame 
reached over what was then the civilized world; the Pope offered him 
the crown of the Holy Roman Empire, and the king of France 
appealed to him to lead their joint armies in a Crusade, both of which 
honors Haakon wisely declined. His daughter Christina was sought 
in marriage by a prince of Castile, and her bridal is the subject of the 
decorative friezes with which Gerhard Munthe is ornamenting the 
hall. For many years it was in a state of decay that caused Ibsen to 
compare it with “‘ King Lear on the moorland wild.” At one time 
it was so far desecrated as to be used as a storehouse for grain. It 
has now been carefully restored, and in 1911 the Storting appro- 
priated money for the 
decorations by Munthe. 
His efforts to create an 
imaginative personal art 
on the basis of the old 
peasant art, with its 
archaic forms and primi- 
tive colors, is interesting 
in itself and adds dignity 
and richness to the great 
assembly hall. 

Near King Haakon’s 
Hall is Walkendorf’s 
Tower, reminding us of a 
more recent epoch in the 
history of Norway. From 
it the energetic com- 
mander, Christoffer 
Walkendorf, in 1557 
trained his guns on the 
German Quay and threat- 
ened to shoot the row of 
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the insolent Hansa merchants, who at that time controlled the trade 
of Norway, would come to terms. 

Not far away we find the Maria Church, where the kindly old 
verger will tell us that Walkendorf gathered the German merchants 
and preached them a sermon in vigorous language, giving them the 
choice between becoming Norwegian citizens or leaving the country. 
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Most of them chose the latter; many married Norwegian women, and 
their names may be traced in some of the leading Bergen families. 
The church is first heard of in 1183, and in Hansa times was given 
over to the use of the Germans. The verger points out the wooden 
statues of the Twelve Apostles, each the gift of one of the Hansa mer- 
chants and bearing the name, not of the apostle, but of the donor! 
The Renaissance pulpit, richly carved with chubby angels dancing 
among grape-vines, and the beautiful Norman portal are among the 
sights of the building. 

From the church one may stroll easily along the German Quay 
(Tyskebryggen) with its row of sharp-pointed gables and narrow, 
odoriferous passages. The Hanseatic Museum preserves exactly one 
of these old German combined business and dwelling houses with its 
original furnishings, and is said to be the only relic of its kind remain- 
ing from all the Hanseatic colonies. It was a purely masculine 
household, for the Hansa employees were not allowed to marry, but 
certain winding staircases and unexpected doors whisper of feminine 
visits that may have enlivened a career of hard work and stern disci- 
pline. 

It is significant that in the seventeenth and early half of the 
eighteenth centuries only one-third of the inhabitants of Bergen were 
natives of the city; more than one-third were foreigners, and the rest 
came from other parts of Norway. Traces of cosmopolitan blood may 
be seen in the liveliness, the 


quick wit, and enterprise of 
the Bergen people. They 
have produced many of the 
greatest men and women of 
Norway. Christian Michel- Ses HEw 


0 
Sot 


sen, who was Minister of 
State at the time of the dis- 
solution of the Union with STAL main. © 

Sweden in 1905, is a ship- 

owner in Bergen. 

Among the monuments 
that should be seen is that ” a Lg 
of Ludvig Holberg, who, “Sp 
though called the father of aD 
Danish literature, was a 
native of Bergen, and that 
of Ole Bull. Another dis- 
tinguished son of Bergen was 
Edward Grieg, whose re- 
mains are buried deep in the 
mountain near his home, BERGEN AND VicrNiTy 
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Troldhaugen (the hill of trolls), which may be reached by automo- 
bile from the city in twenty minutes. Fru Nina Grieg is still liv- 
ing there, and the cottage where the composer did his work may be 
seen near the water’s edge in beautiful surroundings. 

From Troldhaugen a short drive will carry us to the old church 
of Fantoft, considered the best specimen extant of the timber churches 
that were a form of architecture peculiar to Norway. It was built in 
Sogn about 1100, and was moved in 1884 by Consul Fredrik G. Gade 
to his private park. It is open to visitors, and divine services are 
held there once or twice a year. 

An afternoon should be given to a drive to the top of Fléien, so 
called from the colossal arrow-shaped vane (fléi) which may be seen 
far and near. The mountain is nearly a thousand feet high, but a 
winding road carries us easily to the top, and if we have a mind for 
climbing there is Rundemanden, where the highest wireless station 
in Norway is situated. The bleak mountain has been clothed in a 
rich verdure of young forests, planted by the Bergen Tree-planting 
Society, a private organization. 

Two days may well be spent in Bergen, and on the third morning 
we take the passenger steamer for an all-day trip, bringing us into 
the Hardangerfjord, favorite of painters and poets. Its smiling love- 
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liness changes gradually as we approach Odda to a wild grandeur, 
with glaciers in the background. Odda has long been the chief 
tourist center of Western Norway. Recently the construction of 
colossal factories and power stations has made it an important indus- 
trial center as well. A sheer fall of more than twelve hundred feet is 
utilized for the power station, which can produce eighty thousand 
horse-power. About one-fourth of these are employed in Odda for 
the Alby United Carbide factories, having offices in London, and the 
Northwestern Cyanide factories, with offices in Odda. Both are 
worked principally with foreign capital. 

Those especially interested in such matters will find much to 
engross them in the factories and power plant, but the layman will 
probablyprefer to spend the next day in a drive to the charming 
waterfall; Laatefossen, and a walk to the glacier, Buarbrzen. 

The following morning we board the steamer again, and in three 
or four hours reach Eide, in Hardanger, where we take an automobile 
for a two hours’ drive along the Gravinsvand, edged by wooded slopes 
and well-cultivated farms, to the fall, Skjervefossen, and onward to 
Voss. In the afternoon a drive of thirty-six kilometers brings us to 
Stalheim. The scenery is constantly changing; sometimes the valley 


LAATEFOSSEN—ONE or THE WATERFALLS IN LoveLy HARDANGER 
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is narrow, and the precipitous mountains, approaching closely, are 
almost overwhelming; again they recede and give a wide sweep of 
view. Stalheim Hotel is a fairy palace and, after the rather strenuous 
trip, a whole day’s rest with only short strolls in the vicinity will be 
grateful. 

In returning, it is best to set out at ten or eleven to drive to 
Framnes and, after a lunch in that delightful spot, continue to Voss, 
where the night should be spent. This is one of the most thriving 
districts of Norway, with farms that are large and prosperous, judged 
by Norwegian standards. The church, which was built in 1270-77, 
has an unusually attractive interior. Recently some valuable wall 
paintings have been discovered by removing the whitewash that 
covered them. In front of the church is the Holberg pine, said to 
have been planted by Ludvig Holberg in his undergraduate days, 
when he was a teacher here. 

Voss is on the Bergen-Christiania Railroad, and by taking. the 
train to Finse, 3,700 feet above the sea level, we may in a few hours 
reach the region of eternal snows and gain some idea of the stupen- 
dous engineering feats accomplished in the building of the railroad. 
A rotating snow-plough keeps the track free from snow, which in June 


BUARBREZEN—GLACIER WITHIN WALKING DISTANCE OF OpDA STATION 
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is heavy enough for the famous ski-races, held under a burning mid- 
summer sun. In August it still lingers in patches, adding to the 
bleak charm of the mountains. To the south is a view right into the 
heart of the great glacier, Hardangerjékulen. The romance of con- 
trast is strongly present here; the visitor may have his choice between 
the indoor amusements, the brilliant salons of the hotel, the billiard 
room, the covered skating rink, or outdoor sports like skiing and 
driving reindeer with the Laps, who sometimes pass the door with 
their herds. 

A week still remains of the fortnight, and the visitor can choose 
whether he wants to spend five days at Finse or descend the follow- 
ing day from those eerie heights to the ingratiating valley of the 
Sognefjord. Leaving Finse on the afternoon train, we return to Myr- 
dal station and spend the night at Vatnahalsen Hotel. 

The descent of nineteen kilometers to Flaam presents an imposing 
view at every turn. From Flaam we take the boat on the Sognefjord 
to Balholm. In olden times, when there was peace on earth, the tourist 
might meet the German emperor, who was in the habit of spending 
a few weeks here every summer. The neighboring Vangsnes is sup- 
posed to have been the home of the old Norse hero Frithjof, whose 
exploits are related in Tegner’s “Frithjof’s Saga,” translated many 
times into English; and here the Kaiser a few years ago raised a 
colossal bronze statue of Frithjof, which he presented to the Nor- 
wegian people. This is the natural park of Western Norway. Moun- 
tains with great sheets of snow and ice rush precipitately down to the 
water, but along the fjord the scenery is of a gentle charm. There is 
a wealth of flowers and more fruit than in any other part of Norway. 
Sea bathing, boating and delightful walks are among the attractions 
of Balholm. 

The trip back to Bergen should be made by boat, and a day 
spent in leisurely progress through every part of the Sognefjord, the 
most famous of the fjords of Norway, will be a fair end to the journey. 
The trip as planned above is for the average traveler, who wishes to 
accomplish much without deviating from the paths of telephone, 
telegraph, comfortable means of travel, and good hotel service with 
English-speaking attendants. In the more important places there are 
English services on Sundays. Those who wish to feel the solitude of 
nature and test their own endurance may leave the beaten tracks and 
find themselves in a few hours among the wild fastnesses of mountain 
and glacier. 





Travels with a Wheel in Jutland 


By Henry Gopparp LEACH 


EN MARK isin cer- 

Ll) tain respects the 

most satisfactory 

country in Europe in 

which to travel. You 

have it all in a nutshell. 

You may visit one cathe- 

dral in the morning, 

saunter across to another 

and lunch in the nave, 

and without any undue 

hurry arrive at the por- 

tals of a third before dusk. 

En route you will have 

GULLS ON THE GREAT BELT , nspected folk high 

schools, runic inscriptions 

and model farms, and passed through many a prosperous agricultural 

community. Afteraday in Denmark a tourist enjoys the satisfaction 

of having covered relatively as much as in a week in larger countries. 

For distances on the map are deceptive; one feels that it must require a 

journey of days to cross Sjelland from Copenhagen, to ferry over the 

Great Belt, to visit the birthplace of Hans Christian Andersen at 

Odense on the island of Fyn, and thence to take passage over the Little 

Belt into Jutland; where, in fact, one may dine well in Copenhagen 

and go to Tivoli before boarding a steamer in the harbor, retire 

comfortably, and breakfast in one of the ports of Jutland, within a 

few hours by rail of the remotest village by the Western Sea. On the 

other hand, few countries are so crowded per square inch with spots 

of interest as Denmark. There is scarcely a point out on the rolling 

country where one cannot see the tower of a quaint church with its 

stepped work and acrow’s nest on the top, or a cairn, rising from the 

wheat-field, containing a chamber in which reposed the bones of a 

warrior chieftain from the Stone Age four thousand years ago. So 
old is civilization in Denmark. 

The Danes are fond of their country, but they take their touristing 
slowly and thoroughly, and do not approve of an American’s haste. 
Yet I decided it was better yet to see Jutland casually than not at all, 
and announced that I was determined to explore the whole penin- 
sula in a week. 

For the satisfaction of the readers, these travels should have been 
made on the back of a donkey, or, for the more naive, in a cart drawn 
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by a Great Dane. Un- 
fortunately for romance, 
however, I adopted the 
democratic means of loco- 
motion used by Danish 
students, namely, a_bi- 
cycle rented in Copen- 
hagen. The journey can 
be made by automobile 
or on foot—but not in 
seven days. 

I began at the lower 
end of Jutland—the por- 
tion wrested from Den- 
mark by Prussia and 
Austria in 1864. A little 
steamer from Faaborg landed me in Sénderborg late on an August after- 
noon. Going to the post-office I endeavored to send a telegram written 
in Danish to friends I had just left behind in Fyn, but I soon realized 
that although I might be on historic Danish soil I was no longer on 
actual Danish territory, for the German official affirmed that he did 
not understand this curious language. He asked his colleagues if they 
comprehended; all shook their heads—and Denmark almost visible 
across the water! But judge the wrath of the operator when I 
passed a Danish krone over the counter and asked if he could change 
it! I finally took my Danish money to a tobacconist who looked 
like a Dane, and succeeded in converting it into the Kaiser’s currency 
by purchasing a box of cigarettes. 

In Sénderborg I imagined that I saw flames everywhere, for I 
could only picture the city as in the memorable days of the last war, 
as it has been described in Bang’s Tine. At dusk I set out on my 
wheel to Flensborg, twenty miles away. It began to pour—in fact, 
hardly stopped raining while I was in Jutland. A German soldier 
called after me when I crossed over the bridge to the mainland. 
Probably he wanted me to pay toll. I pulled up at a restaurant for 
sausages until the rain moderated. Here the waiters could talk 
excellent Danish when the time came for tipping. Then I wheeled 
on slowly up the stiff ascent to the battle-field of Dybbél, through the 
trenches where the plucky Danes held the Prussians so long at bay 
in 1864, and past the monuments that mark different stages of the 
action, and so on to Flensborg for the night. 

‘“*Flensborg,”’ says one of the Danish guide-books, “‘is the dividing 
line between Germany and Scandinavia. On the south German 
extends to the Alps. On the north our language reaches to far within 
the Arctic.”” Flensborg is now a prosperous German seaport. Here 
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is still published one of the best, most reliable, and thorough news- 
papers in the Danish language, the Flensborg News, which has many 
subscribers in Denmark and occupies much the place the Springfield 
Republican holds in the United States. 

Next morning I cycled south to Slesvig—eighteen miles, according 
to my pedometer—stopping on the way to hold conversation with a 
farmer, who was delighted to have me address him in Danish instead 
of German, and told me all about the political feeling of his district. 
At Slesvig the atmosphere was wholly German. This city, the oldest 
in South Jutland, had been Germanized long before it was officially 
lost to Denmark. About the town one noted especially old Gottorp 
castle, reproduced as a centerpiece in this number of the REviEw, and 
the high-towered cathedral, one of the most graceful episcopal struc- 
tures of northern Europe. My interests, however, were more primi- 
tive than these. I cycled a few miles further south to the Danevirke, 
the ancient Danish breastwork flung across South Jutland more than 
a thousand years ago. I explored the intricacies of the old fortifica- 
tions, driving my wheel in haste, now across a meadow through a 
herd of cattle, now tossing it over a barbed wire fence, now pulling it 
up after me from a deep ditch. I doubt if a Danish bicycle ever 
passed through such an experience before. My skiing in Norway had 
made me rather indifferent to hills and rough places. If this para- 
graph should ever come before the eyes of the owner of that machine 
in Copenhagen, he will, perhaps, understand the punctured and bat- 
tered condition in which it was returned to him. In riding about the 
Danevirke I met a German whom I asked the whereabouts of a 
certain runic monument. He declared rather positively that he did 
not know “about these Danish things.”’ 

On the bay south of Slesvig is also the site of the old city Hedeby, 
dear to the hearts of all students of old Norse and Anglo-Saxon 
literature. It is described in King Alfred’s “‘Geography.” 

Enough for Slesvig and 
its province! Late that 
afternoon I took the train 
six hours west and north, 
through German Den- 
mark to the border. The 
journey by rail up the west 
coast was a picturesque 
one. I conversed long in 
the third-class compart- 
ment with a fat German 
woman with a family and 
a market basket, who dis- 

Warertne ty Camp cussed the Danes and the 
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supposed economic advantages of German annexation. We passed 
through a Frisian landscape with wet meadows, frequently quite 
inundated from the sea, cows aplenty, stocky milkmaids with pails 
balanced from shoulder-bars waiting at the stations, red brick farms 
in the distance. The train stopped at every station, but with more 
precision than in Denmark, and moved on as quickly as possible. 
Across the marshes toward the sunset we saw occasional sails on the 
western sea. 

At Toénder I had time to stop off for cakes and coffee, and found 
it about the quaintest town I have ever encountered in the Scandi- 
navian North. Even Ribe it surpasses; for the quaintness of Ribe is 
uniformly Danish, while Ténder is an antique shop of Danish-Prussian- 
Hansa-Frisian architecture. Every building seems to present a new 
style of structure. Some time the Review hopes to publish an 
article on Ténder and its passing lace industry. 

These few hours in South Jutland afforded me an opportunity to 
compare Danish and German ways. The people seemed less con- 
tented than in Danish Jutland. I heard voices in ill-temper; in 
Denmark I have yet to encounter an angry man. I missed the easy 
courtesy, the confiding friendliness, and even temper of the Dane. 
When at last I reached the border and went through the toll-gate into 
the Danish half of the station, where I was welcomed by the official 
like an old friend, and took my seat 
in a “DSB” coach, I heard myself 
saying involuntarily, ““Thank good- 
ness! Home again!” 

That night I turned in at a hotel 
in Ribe, with rambling passageways 
reminiscent of the long ago. The 
morning of the third day I was up 
bright and early to inspect this dear 
oldtown. The Danish Government 
ought to place all Ribe under lock 
and key, and preserve it unto perpe- 
tuity as a model medieval town. The 
city is built in a meadow, and its 
cathedral tower is seen far over sea 
and moor. Just outside is a mound, 
once the site of the royal castle where 
Queen Dagmar, of the ballad, died. 
The Cathedral is a sentinel in the 
midst of the town—an irregular mass, 
part limestone and part red brick. 
The crooked streets, the cobblestones, 
and the storks’ nests on the roofs Shen's Contos’ Ancemervens 
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combine to add to the unusual. 
From the Cathedral tower I counted 
in one direction no less than twelve 
storks’ nests. So fascinated did I be- 
come that I spent the morning wan- 
dering the streets. 
One has only to stand still on a 
street corner in Ribe to see events as 
curious as the architecture. At one 
corner, on the edge of the marsh, I 
found a little boy kneeling at a bench 
in the street doing his arithmetic les- 
son; two geese came stalking by in- 
formally and peered over his shoul- 
der. Down another street came a 
herd of cattle driven by a mite of a 
girl. On the corner opposite I saw a 
huge stork’s nest built comfortably 
above the office of the bustling Ribe 
Times. Does the stork symbolize the 
birth of new ideas in the editor? And 
Tur Women Wear Masks 1x tue Frenos — all this jumble of town and country 

is typically Danish, with a certain 
engaging helter-skelterdom and inconsequence which achieves its own 
ends effectively and happily. I found sheep grazing on the site of 
“Queen Dagmar’s Death,” and a sign warning strangers not to take 
dogs into the sacred enclosure. 

From Ribe to Esbjerg was first a dash before the wind, and later 
a hard pull against it. On the way I saw a specimen of reclaimed 
heath, planted with spruce trees. Esbjerg, in sharp contrast to 
Ribe, is a quick growth, like an American town, a shipping depot 
built up since the Danes lost their Slesvig ports in ’64. It consists of 
a harbor, hotels, packing houses and butter offices. These, I am 
told, were made in part idle by the war in 1914, when the circuitous 
route from Aarhus on the east coast of Jutland supplanted direct 
passage to England over a mine-infested sea. 

It was twenty minutes across by boat from Esbjerg to the island 
of Fané, where I saw vanishing traces of Danish national costume. 
The women wear masks in the. fields, as though their toil were a 
perpetual masquerade. Their dress is a tight-fitting bodice, prefer- 
ably of deep purple, adorned with pretty buttons and a kerchief 
knotted over the head in the form of elephant’s ears. Here the folk 
painter, Exner, in his pursuit of national types, in his old age followed 
folk attire to its last refuge. Fané is an international beach resort 
with modern hotels. I tried a cold sea-bath in the dark, in order to 
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get the thrill the Dane feels when he bathes in the “ Western Sea,” the 
North Sea that has been the symbol of his unrest for more than a 
thousand years. 

The next morning I went by train to Fredericia, past the folk high 
school of Askov, which I was to visit four years later—and the ruins 
of Kolding Castle. At first the stretches of moorland ‘made one wish 
to ery, ““My cycle for a tree!” but toward the east the country 
became hilly and wooded—or “woolly,” as the moor reclaimer, 
Dalgas, used the word. At Fredericia I had just time to visit a battle- 
field and inspect the celebrated statue of “‘The Country Soldier.” 

On by train to Vejle, where I set forth again on my wheel! The 
run up Vejle fjord in the afternoon was rich in forests and views, and 
was followed by a stiff climb on cycle up “‘Gorm Street”’ to the village 
of Jellinge. I went to Jellinge to see what is to me the most romantic 
memorial in Denmark from the time of the vikings. A church, said 
to be a thousand years old, stands between two huge mounds that 
overlook Jellinge. In one of these was buried Gorm the Old, king 
of Denmark, who died about 940 A.D.; in the other his wife Thyra, 
she who constructed the Danevirke in Denmark’s defense. The 
mound overlooks the church. In the hollow beside the church is the 
great rune-stone erected for Gorm and Thyra by their son Harald, 
who converted Denmark to Christianity. Here, also, is the older 
stone that Gorm set up for his wife; this stood formerly on her mound. 
A chatty old grave-digger told me all about it. The chiseled state- 
ment in stone has disproved the tradition recorded by Denmark’s 
ancient historians that Thyra caused her husband’s death and out- 
lived him. 

At dusk I bought a bottle of “‘aleohol free’’ and wheeled over 
a ridiculously poor road to Térring, where I found the highway. But 
I shall hurry on to the end—the last ten miles in the storm and dark. 
Contrary to expectations, the wind was strong against me—I cycled 
in Jutland from south to 
north because my friends 
had assured me that the 
wind always blew from 
the southwest and would 
blow me up to Skagen. It 
Was a merry sensation, 
heading into the rain 
through an absolutely un- 
known country. Now 
and again a dim light in 
the distance; a farmhouse 
as vaguely outlined as in 
a painting by Munch: THe Runic STONES OF JELLINGE 
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and so darkness again. Then the cheerful glare of a village; ques- 
tions asked and answered at the smithy. I tried to recall all the 
verses about men who ride in the dark, “ Wer reitet so spat durch Nacht 
und Wind,” including Stevenson’s child verses on the mysterious rider: 


Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the dark and wet 
A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about? 


I thought how much more fortunate was I, who had only myself, 
no child, no donkey, nor automobile to be anxious about. When 
crossing the heath I could dimly distinguish the road and managed to 
keep to it, but when there were trees there was nothing to do but to 
look up and steer by the glimmer between the tree-tops. So dense 
was the darkness that I could not even tell when I was going down 
hill until I felt my mount gaining on me. In some places the ruts 
were impassable, and threw me again and again. At last, muddy and 
drenched and full of health, I reached my village and found my inn. 
They were hospitable folk, and at breakfast the housewife showed 
me her ancestral brass and her collection of Yule plates. I renamed 
the kitchen cat for her. On my departure one of the natives cycled 
with me. 

Bright and early up Himmelbjerg, Denmark’s highest mountain! 
Then on to Silkeborg, to Viborg, thirty miles in all by cycle; by train 
to Aarhus, then by train, in the night, home to Soré on Sjeelland. 

I reached the top of “‘Heaven Berg” without dismounting from 
my cycle. This little hill, the highest in Denmark, the theme of 
song and story. How typically modest and Danish! How the 
Norwegian mountaineers would laugh at it! But the exquisite beauty 
of the view down the wooded Silkeborg lakes would have repaid a 
far more arduous ascent. Involuntarily I began to hum a national 
air: ““ Yes, there is a lovely land’’—and it is Denmark. 

Six miles out of Viborg my tire burst; so I walked my machine. 
Viborg repaid all my toil. The frescoes by Joachim Skovgaard in the 
cathedral have made Viborg Minster the noblest representation of 
modern Danish art after the City Hall of Copenhagen. Imagine my 
good fortune. Turning the handle of the cathedral door, timidly 
fearing it was now locked, after five o’clock, I found that not only 
was the door open, but the church full of people and ablaze with the 
lights of a hundred candles mounted in gleaming candlesticks of 
brass, and the hundred shades of the granite blocks, and above all 
the half-concealed glory of Skovgaard’s paintings, on every wall and 
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niche—while the aisles were ringing with whole-souled congregational 
song. <A cathedral is never at its best till it is full. Long after the 
service—a young folks’ meeting from the surrounding districts—the 
congregation stayed on and on, singing spontaneously the dearly loved 
Danish hymns, while I went about through the throng, studying the 
Bible story so freshly told by Denmark’s great painter. And long 
after the young people had departed I remained, for two hours, until 
obliged to run to my train. Never before had I so enjoyed a church 
as Viborg. Memorable frescoes were Pharaoh’s Destruction, Naming 
the Animals, and The Harrowing of Hell. When at last the setting sun 
appeared, as a benediction to my five rainy days, gleaming through 
the blood-red window at the end of the nave, it cast its spectrum shaft 
first straight the length of the nave to the altar. Then sinking and 
shifting, it played on the granite blocks, magnifying their dull shades 
into splendor. Skovgaard had not finished his work in 1909; he had 
still the roof of the nave to paint. 

There were gospel songs on the two-hour railroad journey down 
to Aarhus. The trip was shakier than horseback. Aarhus, Den- 
mark’s second largest city, is worthy of a longer visit than the hour I 
gave to it that night. Four years later I was to dine in the midsum- 
mer light on the veranda of a restaurant overlooking the sweep of the 
bay shore and the long line of attractive modern residences on the 
bluff, where live the merchant princes of Aarhus. Behind us was 
**Marselisborg,” the palace of King Christian IX. He is the first 
Danish monarch in centuries to reside in Jutland. This home was 
given to him when a soldier lad by the popular subscription of the 
citizens of the peninsula. Here he and his family in the summer 
months lead the simple life. 

That night of the fifth day I was obliged to hurry back by rail to 
Sjelland, but another visit four years later sufficed to complete the 
week and the tour of the northern part of Jutland, including the 
picturesque city of Aalborg, with its ancient residences and its modern 
cement factories along the Limfjord. In one day an American can 
see a great deal of Skagen—Denmark’s northernmost cape—with its 
artist colony. Danish tourists, however, remain the summer, and 
great artists like Kréyer and Drachmann were content to retire here 
for a lifetime among the stout-hearted fisherfolk whose lives they 
recorded in portraiture and poetry. 
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Gottorp 


ROM Charlemagne to Bismarck, the region to which Gottorp 
K holds the key, has been the battle-ground of the Danes against 
their southern neighbors. At the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury it was a part of the Danish realm. There Ansgar built the first 
Christian church in Denmark. There Gorm raised the rampart 
Danevirke. A castle near the city of Slesvig was first heard of as a 
residence of bishops and was destroyed by Valdemar the Great in his 
feud with them in 1161. Shortly afterwards a new castle was raised 
on the tiny island, where it remained, though several times burned 
and rebuilt. A few months ago it was again injured by fire. 

In 1340 Gottorp passed to the dukes of Holstein, and then began 
the disastrous coupling of Danish Slesvig with German Holstein, 
which led, finally, to Denmark’s loss of Slesvig in the last war with 
Germany. While the dukes were supposed to hold their fief from 
the Danish crown, the precise nature of the allegiance they owed was 
the subject of endless quibbling down through the centuries. Gottorp 
remained a bone of contention between Germans and Danes, at times 
an a ly of Sweden against Denmark, a thorn in the side of the Danish 
kings, the Achilles heel of the realm; sometimes a sop thrown to 
younger brothers of royalty, sometimes ruled by practically indepen- 
dent ukes, sometimes held in a personal union with the Danish 
crown. 

Three of the most powerful Danish sovereigns in the Middle Ages 
—Valdemar “Atterdag,’”’ Margrethe, and Erik of Pomerania—suc- 
cessively bent all their efforts to make the duchy an integral part of 
Denmark, but Gottorp turned the scale against them. Probably its 
fortificati 1s would not have offered much resistance to guns of the 
caliber of *‘ Black Maria,” but at that time it was considered impreg- 
nable. 

At the beginning of the modern era, Gottorp became the seat of 
the finest culture of the day. Duke Frederik I, who combined the 
duchy with the crown of Denmark, brought stones from the Apostle 
Church in Bergen for the construction of the south wing in 1530. His 
younger son, Duke Adolf, engaged two architects from Italy and 
turned the rude fortress into a Renaissance palace. It became the 
seat of a library and art gallery, both afterwards brought to Copen- 
hagen to escape the storms of battle that were always raging around 
Gottorp. 

In the first Danish-Prussian war the castle was used as a hospital 
and barracks, and with the passing of Slesvig to Germany the vener- 
able old stronghold, the seat of so many memories of Danish history, 
became a Prussian barracks. 





The Malmo Meeting 


By Evuen Key 


Miss Ellen Key, from her country home near Alvastra, Sweden, writes to 
the Editors of the Review a letter from which we quote in translation: 


You ask for an expression of my sentiments in regard to the meeting 
of the kings at Malmo. I feel as any one must who has pleaded in behalf 
of a truth at a time when no one found it worth regarding, and who after- 
wards sees that truth recognized. During the year of the rupture in 1905 
I spoke on numerous occasions, and these speeches were published in a 
little book called “‘The Future of Scandinavianism.” There I laid 
stress on the necessity for all kinds of voluntary cooperation of the peoples, 
extending even to the defenses. 

You will understand, therefore, that this drawing closer together of the 
Scandinavian nations which has marked the year 1914 and finds its 
highest expression in the meeting of the kings seems to me the solitary 


but brightly shining point of light in the dark, calamitous year of a world 
war. 


Sweden Today’ 


BOUT the time of the opening of the Baltic Exhibition at 
A Malmé last spring, the Swedish Government issued a monu- 
mental work descriptive of Sweden today, edited by J. Guin- 
chard, who was assisted by experts in all fields of life and thought. 
This work is the legitimate successor of the large volume entitled 
““Sweden,”’ published in editions of three languages a decade or more 
ago, and edited by that authority on modern life in all its complexity, 
Gustav Sundbirg, the first professor of statistics at Uppsala. While 
the new editors have profited by his labors, the work they have pro- 
duced is considerably larger and gives fresh statistical information 
up to 1914. There are two volumes—the first dealing with the land 
and the people, consisting of 874 pages, the second dealing with the 
pursuits of the nation and comprising 819 pages, a total of 1,693 pages 
in all. Both volumes are copiously and attractively illustrated, and 
present the land in a way not only to stimulate the pride and patriot- 
ism of her people, but to arouse the desire of foreigners to visit the 
Northern country and observe its institutions. The amplitude of the 
volumes and their treasuries of information are indeed characteristic 
of the great-heartedness and generosity of the Swedish people. Asa 
compliment to Germany—one of the nations participating in the 


*“SCHWEDEN"; historisch-statistisches handbuch; im auftrage der kgl. regierung herausgegeben von J. Guin- 
chard; Zweite auflage Deutsche Ausgabe: Stockholm, kgl. buchdruckerei. P. A. Norstedt & Séner, 1913. 
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From THE PINE Forests IN DALECARLIA 


Baltic Exhibition—the first edition was printed in the German lan- 
guage. We understand that it will be followed this year by a Swedish 
edition, and that next year the books will be accessible in ‘English. 

On turning the opening pages, which treat of the physical aspect 
of the country, one is impressed with the eternal truth of the familiar 
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Lumper ConpvuitT IN VARMLAND 


landscapes by Prince Eugen and by Hesselbom—the rolling hills of 
central and southern Sweden, with their birchwoods and red farm- 
houses, and on every route those tranquil lakes in the hollows that 
invite to summer rest and repose. Farther north stretches that com- 
plex system of parallel rivers rushing down through forests of pine 
and spruce, bearing their logs to the mills on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Still further north, within the Arctic Circle, lies the high plateau of 
Lapland, almost barren except for its mountains of iron, and the 
Lake of Tornetriisk, and the tourists’ station of Abisko. In the early 
summer mornings the sun rolls, a ball of fire,in and out among the 
peaks around the lake. There is a peculiar grace of contour and 
coloring about the Swedish mountains, shading up from blue lakes to 
green birches, through zones of pink to the pale white of the mountain- 
tops. Richly rewarded is the tourist who follows the Lapp and his 
reindeer to the summit of Kebnekaise, the highest peak in Sweden. 
In studying statistics one is impressed with the vastness of Sweden’s 
waterways, more than one-twelfth of the area being covered by lakes 
and rivers. Small wonder that Sweden, facing a scarcity of coal, is 
building power-stations beside the waterfalls to turn the wheels of 
industry and to electrify the railroad system—eventually, it is hoped 
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—inallthe realm. Three 
large stations are already 
constructed, or nearly so, 
at Trollhattan, at Porjus, 
and Alvkarleby. The to- 
tal horse-power of all the 
waterways is estimated at 
6,200,000, being second to 
that of no nation in Eu- 
rope, excepting Norway 
only. 
Like the land, the peo- 
ple:—large of body and : : 
zealous of opportunity. Tue New Power-Station at TROLLHATTAN 
In analyzing the national 
temperament Gustav Sundbirg is the expert. It was he who, a few 
years ago, compressed the observations of his many heavy tomes of 
statistics into one thin volume entitled ‘“‘Swedish Character,” defining 
in a highly esthetic and pleasing style the leading traits of his people. 
They are generous, benevolent and hospitable toafault. Their man- 
ners, though sincere and unaffected, are as refined and elaborate as 
though they had been acquired at the court of the Grand Monarch. 
The foreigner is always impressed by the open-hearted way in which 
he is received by his Swedish host. This love for strangers and their 
institutions may account for the recent progressive tendencies of a 
people formerly supposed to be reserved and conservative. Indeed, 
the Swede, while often phlegmatic on the surface, is in fact only hold- 
ing in curb those passionate impulses which become effective when 
there is need for action. This fact was demonstrated by the Bondetag 
of 1914, when thirty thousand farmers marched to the Royal Palace 
to offer their lives 
and property tothe 
national defense. 
Theaverage Swede, 
according to Sund- 
biirg, is poorer as a 
judge of human 
character than asa 
student of nature 
and natural sci- 
ences. Witness 
how Linneus, Ber- 
zelius, Arrhenius, 
and Montelius are 
Inrantry Dritiinc. One or THE Roya Princes at THE Heap quite unrivaled in 
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reputation by any 
Swedish dramatist: 
Sweden has no 
Shakespeare, no 
Ibsen. 

The foreign in- 
terest in Sweden’s 
system of physical 
instruction has 
been greatly in- 
creased since the 
Olympic Games 
were held in 
Sweden and were 
won by Swedish 
athletes with a score of 133 points, against 129 gained by ‘the United 
States and 76 by Great Britain. Swedish masseurs, Swedish sloyd, 
Swedish dances, Ling gymnastics, and the Zander system of medical 
exercises have all been introduced abroad. Sweden is less well known, 
however, as a land of hunting, yachting, aviation, and automobiling.' 
Its long highways stretch invitingly through varying landscape. 
It is only once in four years, and. in winter, that one may visit 
Stockholm for the “‘ Northern Games,” with their ice-boating, skating 
with sails, and horse-racing on the ice. On these occasions gay Stock- 
holm is indeed the winter capital. It is 
no doubt due to this life in the open 
that Sweden, with Norway, enjoys the 
lowest death rate in Europe. The an- 
nual death rate has decreased to one- 
half of what it was a century ago, from 
26 to 13 mortalities per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. To see a troop of Swedish gym- 
nasts or a regiment of infantry holding 
their shoulders and heads as erect as in 
the days of Carl XII is to be impressed 
with the physical efficiency of Sweden's 
manhood. 

In the first volume there is a full 
account of educational institutions, in- 
cluding the stipulations of the Nobel 
Foundation and complete lists of the 
prize-winners. At least eleven prizes 
have been given to candidates from 
English-speaking countries. The prize 
for literature is awarded by the Swed- 


Grrt Gymnasts ENTERING THE STADION AT STOCKHOLM 


P. H. Linc, toe CreEatToR oF SWEDISH 
GYMNASTICS 
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ish Academy and its eighteen “immor- 
tals,” but this body must not be con- 
fused with the six other royal academies 
of Sweden. 

The Review has already published 
illustrated articles dealing with Swedish 
architecture. Sweden is now undergo- 
ing an architectural renaissance. New 
public buildings are being erected every- 
where; modern adaptations of tra- 
ditional Swedish styles. These struc- 
tures alone, rising by lake and boule- 
vard, would make the country worthy 
of a visit were Skane not rich in medie- 
val castles and Stockholm and its vicin- 
ity in old royal palaces. Nor must the 
art museums be forgotten, with their 
walls fresh with the paintings of Zorn, 

Larsen, Liljefors, and Prince Eugen. 

The art pilgrim to Sweden is impressed 4. NoB#t, THE Founper or THE Nope 
not by the dim religious paintings of 

the past, but by the fresh patriotic outburst of a national school of 
painters now living. 

The pages on social conditions are not lacking in subjects of inter- 
est, such as the story of woman’s struggle for political equality and 
the temperance movement, which is rapidly transforming Sweden into 
one of the driest of nations. In 1914 there went into effect a nation- 
wide system of pensions for the invalid and the aged, by which the 
whole nation becomes, as it were, a vast benevolent insurance com- 
pany. 

In turning the pages of the second volume, dealing with the pur- 
suits of the people, one is amazed at the illustrations of prosperous 
factories: the complex in which the De Laval cream separator is manu- 
factured and distributed to the dairies of the world; the home of 
the Tidaholm match and of the Aga light; saw-mills, mines, and 
foundries, the operations of which we hope have been but temporarily 
harassed by the war. In 1911 the value of Sweden’s exports of iron 
ore reached 51,413,000 kronor. It is estimated that 750,000,000 tons 
are stored in the iron mountains of Lapland. After the United States, 
Sweden is the second largest exporter of wood and its products in the 
world; in 1911 the United States exported to a value equivalent to 
44,115,000 kronor, as against 274,138,000 kronor worth of wood 
exported by Sweden. This constitutes 41.31 per cent. of the total 
exports of the nation. In large part the figures represent wood-pulp 
for paper, ground and shipped at the ports on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
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Economic security for generations to come lies waiting in the shadow 
of the forests. 

A list of inventors shows how much modern civilization owes to 
the technical genius of the Swede: Ericsson and the screw propeller; 
Géransson and the Bessemer steel process; Nobel and dynamite; 
Pasch and the safety match; De Laval and the separator;—these are 
subjects which the Review hopes to present to its readers in a series 
of articles about Sweden’s inventions. With great regret we learn 
that Gustav Dalén, who received the Nobel prize for physics in 1912, 
inventor of the marvelous Aga lamp, which lights itself at sunrise and 
puts itself out at dusk, the lamp which is to light the Panama Canal, 
has himself in the pursuit of science lost the light of his own eyes. 


H. G. L. 


MonvUMENT TO JoHN Ericsson at FrinipstapD, VARMLAND 





Icelandic Libraries in America 


I. THE FISKE COLLECTION AT CORNELL 
By HaLtitpOrR HERMANNSSON 


HAT difficulties a student of the Scandinavian languages 
V\ and literature in this country in the earlier half of the nine- 
teenth century had to contend with we are told in a letter 
from George P. Marsh, of Burlington, Vermont, to C. C. Rafn, 
of Copenhagen. The letter is dated October 21, 1833, and begins 
as follows: “‘In the study of the legal profession I have, in com- 
mon with every student of English law, often had occasion to 
trace legal principles to a Northern original. From this and 
other circumstances, I early became strongly interested in the 
Scandinavian people, and determined, some years since, to be- 
come acquainted with the languages and literature of northern 
Europe. I found an almost insuperable obstacle to the prosecution 
of this undertaking in the difficulty of obtaining books, or even 
information as to what books to procure. No books in the Icelandic, 
Danish, or Swedish languages are to be found in any of our bookstores, 
nor have I ever met with any tolerably complete account of the 
literature of either of those countries. As I could find no bookseller 
who had a correspondent at Copenhagen or Stockholm, I have been 
obliged to procure my books through Germany. My principal want 
at present is the means of learning more of Northern literary history 
and criticism, in order to guide me in future purchases, and I therefore 
take the liberty to request you (if it is not too great a favor for an 
unknown foreigner to ask) to have the goodness to forward me a list 
of the titles of a few of the latest works upon the literary history, 
bibliography, and criticism of the three Northern languages.” (Breve 
fra og til C. C. Rafn. 1869. Pp. 293-294.) The fruits of Marsh’s 
studies in this line were a few articles in American magazines, and 
the translation of Rask’s Icelandic grammar, which appeared in 1838. 
He gradually collected considerable literature on the subject, which 
later found its way to the Vermont University Library. 

Sixteen years after Marsh’s letter was written, a young student in 
Hamilton College, instead of writing for information to Scandinavia, 
left his alma mater and crossed the ocean with the purpose of study- 
ing the Scandinavian languages and literatures in their own home. 
This student was DanreL WILLARD Fiske, then nineteen years of age 
(he was born November 11, 1831), the first American student, we 
believe, in the Scandinavian universities. His interest in the ancient 
literature of Iceland had been principally awakened by the reading 
of the best book on the subject at that time available in the English 
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language, Bishop Percy’s translation of Mallet’s “‘ Northern Antiqui- 
ties,” which in 1847 had appeared in the third edition, revised and 
enlarged by Blackwell, and to which was added Walter Scott’s 
abstract of the Eyrbyggja saga. 

In Copenhagen, where Fiske landed, he made the acquaintance of 
many of the leading scholars. Among these were C. C. Rafn, the 
active and enterprising founder of the Royal Society for Northern 
Antiquaries, and Jén Sigurdsson, the Icelandic statesman and scholar. 
The young Icelandic poet, Gisli Brynjilfsson, later docent in the 
University of Copenhagen, taught him Icelandic. Most of his 
time, however, he spent at the University of Upsala. A visit to 
Iceland, which he was planning at that time, he did not make, 
and he returned to America in 1852. He soon became assistant 
librarian in the newly founded Astor Library, and remained in that 
position until 1859. 

While in Scandinavia, Fiske had laid the foundation of an Icelandic 
library, to which he continued to add after his return to America, 
and in 1860 we hear it spoken of as the richest collection in the 
country “‘in works printed in the island itself and in the modern 
production, of Icelandic literary labor’? (Wynne’s “Private Libraries 
of New York,” p. 187). For the next twenty years of his busy life as 
journalist, teacher, and librarian, his collection grew rather slowly. A 
visit to Iceland in the summer of 1879 brought many additions. Upon 
retiring in 1883 from the Cornell librarianship, which he had held for 
fifteen years, he went to Florence, and there made his home for the 
remainder of his life, busying himself with literary work and book 
collecting. Besides his Icelandic collection, he had also begun gath- 
ering books on Petrarch, and later chance led him to begin the forma- 
tion of the famous Dante collection, which he gave to Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, and of which a catalogue was published in 1899; a 
small but interesting collection of Rhzto-Romanic literature he had 
also presented to the university library. The Icelandic studies he 
constantly pursued, although for some years after 1892 the greater 
portion of his time and energy was devoted to his other literary activi- 
ties. The Icelandic collection numbered in 1890, according to his own 
statement, about 4,000 volumes, and it was not until 1899 that he 
made any considerable additions to it. At the time of his death, 
which occurred September 17, 1904, it comprised about 8,600 vol- 
umes. In his will he bequeathed the entire collection to Cornell 
University Library, and he stipulated that the income from a fund of 
$8,000 should be devoted to the increase of the collection, which 
now has grown to number 10,500 volumes. He likewise provided in 
his will for the salary of an Icelandic librarian and for the publication 
of an annual volume relating to Iceland and the collection. 

It would take too much space to enter here into any description of 
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the Fiske Icelandic Collection. Instead, we must refer to the cata- 
logue recently issued, to which there will be added later a supplement 
comprising the Runic literature. Fiske’s aim was to bring together a 
library which would supply information about Iceland in every 
respect. He paid as much attention to the natural history of the 
island as to the history, language and literature of its people. He 
spared no effort in making it as complete as possible, and he has 
formed a library which has no equal. Among the treasures of the 
collection are Icelandic books of the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries, which now have become very rare. The New Testament of 
1540, the first printed book in Icelandic, is to be found on its shelves, 
likewise the early seventeenth-century version of Catonis Disticha, of 
which there is only one other copy in existence. To Icelandic bibliog- 
raphy Fiske made very important contributions in his Bibliographical 
Notices (4 vols., 1886-1907) of books printed in Iceland, from 1578 
to 1844, giving a very minute description and analysis of some five 
hundred items from the Icelandic press. 

As might be expected, Fiske took a deep interest in the affairs of 
Iceland, and he not only collected but also read its literary products. 
He wrote a number of articles in American and foreign periodicals 
about Icelandic conditions, and published various pamphlets, which 
he distributed freely. He sent a quantity of books to Icelandic 
libraries during his lifetime, and after his death his whole library, with 
the exception of the Icelandic and Petrarch collections, went, accord- 
ing to his bequest, to the National Library in Reykjavik. 

Early in life Fiske made the acquaintance of the young and bril- 
liant American chess-player, Paul Morphy, and together with him 
edited for some years the first American chess magazine. All through 
his life Fiske took a great interest in that game, and at the time of his 
death he was engaged upon a work entitled Chess in Iceland and in 
Icelandic Literature, with Historical Notes on Other Table Games. 
Although he had finished only the first volume, this incomplete work 
is, by a recognized authority on the history of chess, considered to be 
of great value to all students of the subject, as the author “combined 
the necessary practical skill in games with the linguistic and historical 
knowledge that has enabled him to deal scientifically with his authori- 
ties.” He also tried in various ways to encourage chess-playing in 
Iceland, among them by giving a fine collection of chess literature to 
the Icelandic National Library. To the few inhabitants of Grimsey, 
a small island north of Iceland, he also gave a public library. He took 
a particular interest in that small group of men who, surrounded by 
the icy waters of the Arctic Ocean, far away from all other people, 


devoted their leisure hours to so intellectual a pastime as chess- 
playing. 
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Il. THE RIANT COLLECTION AT YALE 


Not many students of Scandinavian history and literature realize 
what a valuable collection is possessed by Yale University. While the 
belles-lettres and the history after the middle of the last century are 
still lacking to make the library complete, it is all the richer on the 
side of older historical material, including that of Iceland. The col- 
lection was the property of Count Riant, a French author of wide 
and scholarly interests. His special field was in the study of the 
Crusades and of Christian institutions in the Latin Orient, and he 
wrote a learned treatise on the expeditions and pilgrimages of the 
Scandinavians to the Holy Land. After his death in 1888 his library 
was offered for sale in Paris, and the Yale University Library was so 
fortunate as to acquire the part relating to Scandinavia. The pur- 
chase was arranged by cable, and almost as soon as it was concluded 
two bids were received from Stockholm. 

The collection consists of more than five thousand bound and five 
hundred unbound volumes and sixteen thousand pamphlets. It 
includes the history and geography of Scandinavia, travels in the 
Northern lands, colonization therefrom, the Old Norse (Icelandic) 
language and literature, ancient law, antiquities, mythologies, runes, 
and folk-lore. Icelandic literature, ancient and modern, and books 
relating to Iceland, its history, topography, biography, etc., constitute 
a very large and valuable section, with many books printed in Iceland, 
some of which are early and rare impressions. Some very interesting 
groups of manuscripts contain the Icelandic sagas, laws, biographies, 
and treatises on various subjects. 


Ill. THE VON MAURER COLLECTION AT HARVARD 


The Icelandic collection in the Harvard College Library com- 
prises nearly twelve hundred volumes. Of these, seven hundred 
and twenty-five are in the division of Old Norse literature. This 
part of the collection is especially complete in editions of the sagas 
and Eddas, and includes some valuable early issues, as well as all the 
most important modern editions. Over three hundred volumes are 
on the history and antiquities of Iceland, while modern Icelandic 
literature is represented by one hundred volumes. These figures are 
merely for the books classified on the shelves under Iceland; in the 
general works and periodicals in the Scandinavian section and also in 
the divisions of folk-lore and philology will be found much material of 
value to the student of Icelandic literature and history. The founda- 
tion of the collection was made many years ago, mainly in purchases 
of editions of the sagas and Eddas bought from time to time under 
the wise direction of Professor Child; but its most important strength 
came in 1904 in the Scandinavian portion of the library of Professor 
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Konrad von Maurer, of Munich. This library, presented to Harvard 
by Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, was divided into two parts— 
German history and Scandinavian history and literature. The latter 
portion contained 2,660 volumes and 2,900 pamphlets. In its printed 
catalogue there were 290 entries under sagas and Eddas and 550 in 
the section on Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands. Professor 
von Maurer had specialized in the study of Old Norse law, a subject 
in which he was a leading authority, and most of the legal part of his 
library was taken over by the Harvard Law School. It is therefore 
not included in the figures given above. As early as 1858, von Maurer 
had made a visit to Iceland, and at that time he gathered many of the 
most valuable works in his library, but he continued to collect during 
the rest of his long life. Indeed, little of real importance in his 
special fields seems to have been missed by him. Professor Witkow- 
ski, of the University of Leipzig, in writing of the sale of the von 
Maurer books, said: “‘Scandinavian jurisprudence and history of law 
are certainly nowhere in the world so richly represented as here, with 
443 titles.” > 


Sufficient Cause 


By Auaust STRINDBERG 


O PUT the matter plainly: I ascribe all my bad luck, all my 

misfortunes, to the sole reason that I have been a godless man. 

A human who cuts himself off from the divine cannot expect 

to be the recipient of blessings; and all such words as “‘the master of 

his own fate,” “‘a self-made man,” “‘out of his own strength,” are so 

much straw! “If the Lord build not the house, they work in vain 
who build upon it.” That is the entire truth. 

Even a believing man may be visited with misfortunes, but we 
know he feels them in quite another manner; they are trials that are 
accepted, soon pass by, and leave behind a quiet peace and happiness. 

But a systematic run of bad luck, a man striving diligently but 
without result to get along, reveals the cause to be godlessness. 
There is no blessing for what he does, and curses rest upon all his 
undertakings. If money be really gained by him, it goes as easily 
as it came—it is forced from his hand. Nothing stays, nothing 
thrives with the godless. As an apology for my own misdeeds, I 
might mention the faithless teachers of my youth—the deniers of 
the reality of hell, the defenders of Julian the Apostate, the biographer 
of Jesus, “Secession from the Church,” and others. But I shall take 
the guilt upon myself, and thus I shall gain One who will help me 
bear it! 





Interesting People: Governor Carlson 
By Axe. B. OLson 


EORGE ALFRED CARLSON, the new Governor of Colorado, 
Lo was born near Alta, Buena Vista County, Iowa, October 23, 
1876, and is the son of Carl August Carlson and Louisa Gustaf- 
son Carlson, both natives of Halland, Sweden. Carlson senior came 
to America in 1871, making his first home in Somerset County, Penn- 
sylvania, and removing in 
1876 to Iowa. In 1881, the 
family came to Colorado, and 
are now living near Greeley, 
in that state. 

The years during which 
the Governor prepared for 
life and its activities were 
filled with the hard struggles 
of a self-made man. He 
attended the district school, 
and at fifteen years of age had 
to get out into the world to 
earn an education and to 
make his own living at the 
same time. One year he 
spent at the State Agricul- 
tural School. During vaca- 
tions he worked as a farm- 
hand and in ditch-riding. 
Later he attended the State 
Normal School, where he 
graduated in 1898, and 
entered the State University 
in the fall of the same year, 
graduating in 1902, and from 
the University Law School in 1904. During the years of his atten- 
dance at the University he was instructor in Latin in the State 
Preparatory School, doing this to help himself through the University. 

At the University he was always found among the leaders. He 
was captain of the ‘Varsity football team, state champion of 1901, 
member of the interstate debating team, member of the students’ 
board of control, carried the class cane, was admitted into the Phi 
Beta Kappa honorary society. 

In 1902 his health became impaired from overwork in his studies, 
and he went further West to recuperate. He worked on farms in 


GOVERNOR CARLSON 
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Idaho, railroads in Montana, bridge-building in Oregon, in the forests 
of British Columbia, and in the fruit orchards of California. At the 
end of nine months, fully restored to health and spirits, he finished 
his year’s work in the Law School in the remaining three months of 
the year and began the practice of law shortly after his admission 
to the bar, opening an office at Lewiston, Idaho. He remained 
there only six months, returning then to Colorado and beginning his 
practice at Fort Collins. 

In 1906 he was married to Miss Rose Alps, of Loveland, Colorado, 
a graduate of the State Normal School. They have four children, 
two boys and two girls. Mrs. Carlson is a most devoted mother, and 
has been in every way a helpmate to her husband. 

The same year Mr. Carlson was made deputy district attorney for 
the Eighth Judicial District, comprising the countiesof Boulder, Jack- 
son, Larimer, and Weld, later being elected district attorney and 
re-elected when his first term expired. There was his opportunity, 
and he certainly made good, as the increased majorities in his elections 
showed. During the first twenty-three days he held the office he 
compelled thirty-eight persons to plead guilty to gambling and liquor 
charges, and collected fines amounting to over $7,000, and this in a 
typical county-seat town. He later took up the prosecution of county 
officials and others for grafting, and every one he accused was made 
to plead guilty, to make restitution, and take a sentence in the peni- 
tentiary. The sum of $33,602.80 was returned to the county treasury. 
It was then that Mr. Carlson became known as “the fighting district 
attorney,” “‘the Francis J. Heney of Colorado.” 

He was little known, however, to the politicians in the state at 
large when the Republican Assembly was called to order in August, 
1914, and it was only by the earnest labor of faithful friends that he 
was placed in nomination. The campaign was a strenuous one, but 
Carlson thought he was in a football game and fought every inch. 
His motto was “The safety of the state is the highest law,’’ and he 
preached enforcement of the law from every platform from which 
he spoke. His unequivocal stand on the prohibitory amendment 
won the respect of every citizen. Here is the vote for Governor: 
Carlson, 129,096; Patterson, 95,640; Costigan; 33,320. 

Mr. Carlson is serious and fearless, yet kind and sympathetic, and, 
while he is now known as a fighter, citizens of Colorado feel that 
when he leaves the office of Governor he will be known as a peace- 
maker. He is actively interested in all matters Scandinavian, and 
has been a good friend of the Swedish National Consumptive 
Sanitarium at Englewood, Colorado. 





Editorial 


A World The Review in its Yule issue printed an editorial on 
Army “The Way to Disarm,” based on the plan for an inter- 
ciliata national League of Peace formulated by Mr. Hamilton 

Holt, the editor of The Independent. Since then we 
have received a communication from a Norwegian authority on 
international law, Dr. Kristian B. R. Aars, showing that all over the 
world the friends of peace are thinking along the same lines. He 
writes: 

“The world army is that solution of the war problem toward 
which the friends of peace have been moving for the last thirty years 
with increasing certainty. Until now there has been a conflict 
between two irreconcilable principles, that of armament and that of 
disarmament. We have been told that it was our duty to arm in order 
to insure peace. Si vis pacem, para bellum: peace through armaments. 
The other principle calls for disarmament, and the most zealous 
friends of peace have even gone so far as to refuse to do military 
service. I have never been able to convince myself that this was 
right. If there are highwaymen in a dark forest, it is not the peaceful 
traveler who should lay down his pistol. Here, then, we encountered 
a hopeless dilemma. Disarmament was necessary—and absolutely 
impossible. It was necessary because the preparation for war kept 
alive the spirit of war, and because it drained to the last drop the 
resources of industry. Then men dreamed of limiting armaments by 
agreement. A hopeless dream! 

“There remains only the principle of a world peace army! That 
form for a guaranteed neutrality which has hitherto existed must be 
discarded now, when it has been shown that even one of the guaran- 
tors does not hesitate to offer the neutral country a war of aggression. 
We have been told that the neutral country must take upon itself the 
burden of the most oppressive and expensive armaments, and in 
return it might have five chances in ten for preserving its neutrality 
and remaining at peace in case of a world war. At the same time it 
has been claimed that neutral States had no right to enter any alli- 
ances with a view to war. 

** All these ideas must be rewritten. We must go back to the time 
when armed neutrality meant an alliance for war. This is exactly 
what must be demanded of the new peace states, that they form a 
real defensive alliance which shall become a war alliance when it is a 
question of stopping aggression. As soon as a war of aggression is 
begun the neutral states automatically step out of their condition of 
peace and are on a footing of war against the aggressor and in an 
equally positive state of alliance with the one who is attacked. 

**When this little change in our habits of life has been effected. 
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we can take up again all the treaties which today encircle the earth, 
and we shall find them no longer cobwebs but realities. Alliances in 
the old sense of the word will no longer exist, though every alliance 
must be a treaty, and we might almost say every treaty an alliance. 
The greatest problem to be solved, however, in the constitution of 
the new League of Peace, is that of how much action might be 
demanded of each state against the aggressor in every particular 
instance. The friends of peace in England, in taking this matter up 
for consideration, have entered upon the right path, but it must be 
followed to the end.” 


Scandinavian ey before the German blockade of the 

: ritish coast went into effect on February 18, 
Ships Tenpetaes the Governments of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark agreed to issue similarly worded protests to the German and the 
English Governments against the dangers that threaten Scandinavian 
commerce from the use of neutral flags by English merchant vessels 
and from the measures announced by Germany for isolating England. 
A conference of representatives of the Scandinavian Governments 
opened in Copenhagen on February 20, in order to discuss what fur- 
ther measures should be taken for the protection of shipping in the 
North Sea. A meeting of naval officers was also held in Christiania 
to agree on methods of patrolling the coast waters, with a view to 
discovering and rendering harmless the drifting mines. 

No event since the beginning of the war has caused such consterna- 
tion as the ruthless announcement of Germany that neutral vessels 
could not in all cases be spared. A few days before the blockade 
went into effect the Swedish Government received an intimation that 
even painting the vessels in neutral colors must not be considered a 
protection, as England, who did not scruple to misuse the neutral 
flags would be equally capable of repainting her ships. Danish 
Politiken gives a list—avowedly incomplete—of thirty-nine Danish 
ships that were on the North Sea the day the German order went 
into effect. The first victim, however, was the Norwegian steamer 
Belridge, carrying oil from Newport News consigned to the Dutch 
Government. It was torpedoed by a German submarine in the 
english Channel, and a few days later the Norwegian steamer Bergin 
was sunk on the same spot, it is believed also by a torpedo. Two 
weeks before the blockade went into effect the Norwegian bark 
Semantha was sunk, apparently in pure wantonness, by the German 
auxiliary cruiser Kronprinz Wilhelm, near the coast of Brazil. The 
Swedish steamer Hanna, which sank outside of Scarborough, was also 
found upon investigation to have been torpedoed by a German 
submarine. 
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American Denmark’s American Society has chosen as one of its 
and Danish 0bPjects the opening of opportunities for young men 
in the professions and industries of Denmark who 
wish to study or to establish connections in the 
United States, and with this end in view it is associated with the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. Mr. Poul Larsen, in an address 
before the Society on October 31 of last year, discussed the possibilities 
of fruitful cooperation between the industries of America and Den- 
mark, a subject with which he is thoroughly familiar, as he has been 
active in founding the American branch of the great Danish cement 
manufacturing firm, F. L. Smidth & Co., in the service of which he has 
visited the United States so often that he estimates he has spent one 
full year of his life on the Atlantic. 

The speaker sketched the development of the cement manufactur- 
ing industry in the last twenty-one years from an output of about 
one million barrels a year to one of eighty million a year for America, 
while the Danish output has risen to three and a half million. His 
firm at first sold Danish-built machinery to the United States, but 
after the Wilson tariff had made importation prohibitive the ma- 
chines were constructed in this country according to a pattern 
invented and developed in Denmark and under the direction of 
Danish engineers. Indeed, factories as far west as the Pacific Ocean 
have been completely equipped by the Danish firm. 

Between forty and fifty graduate engineers, besides many machin- 
ists and draughtsmen, have in this way been brought from Denmark 
to the United States; not a few have attained excellent positions with 
American firms, while others have returned to their own country 
with the added knowledge and stimulus of their American experience. 
Mr. Poul Larsen believed that owing to the thorough training received 
through the Danish system of apprenticeship, which has no equiva- 
lent in America, here the Danish machinist could at any time of 
normal activity be practically certain of work, but a greater difficulty, 
naturally, was presented in the case of the graduate engineer. He 
indicated how the Society could be of service by advice, introductions, 
and in other ways. 

In speaking of the fresh impulses received from America, Mr. Poul 
Larsen said: ““This young community, which is developing with mar- 
velous rapidity, has for the young man a message of joy in strenuous 
work, and of the possibilities for great advancement depending almost 
entirely upon the will and energy of the individual—a message which, 
if he has once heard and comprehended, he can never forget. Not 
that life in America is always fair and easy; on the contrary, it is 
often, very often, hard and difficult, and in periods when the great 
waves that characterize the American community seem to submerge 
everything, life may show us reverses so merciless that we in times of 


Industries 
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peace have nothing to compare with it here in our more regulated 
European conditions. I am thinking especially of the financial crisis 
of 1907, which I experienced over there. Taking it all in all, however, 
the line of direction in America is upward, and life is lived in a spirit 
of hope.” 


A New Social Norway has again taken the lead in an experiment 
Conscience in social legislation. The bill for safeguarding the 
interests of children born out of wedlock, which 

was described in the interview with Johan Castberg in the January 
REVIEW, has been passed by both houses of the Storting. It provides 
not only for the proper care of these unfortunate children and their 
mothers, but gives them a right to bear their father’s name and to 
inherit with his legitimate children. The law is the outcome of thirty 
years of agitation, and the last weeks before its passage were marked 
by mass meetings, resolutions and counter-resolutions, and discus- 
sions filling columns of the Christiania papers every day. 

There is no difference of opinion about the duty of caring for this 
a class of infants, but the opponents of the law are afraid it will 

-aken that ideal of monogamous marriage toward which humanity 
i been struggling down through the ages. They feel in particular 
that the right of inheritance will work an injustice to the wife, who 
has perhaps jointly with her husband built up a home or a lucrative 
business. Friends of the measure, on the other hand, contend that it 
is founded on a principle of absolute justice in that it makes the father 
as well as the mother accept full responsibility for the child, and that 
it must therefore lift the tone of morality. 

There may be doubts of the practicability of the new law in all its 
details, but there can be no doubt that it is the expression of a new 
social conscience. The outcome will be watched with interest. 


A Rich Harvest Experiments carried on by Scotch scientists for 
of Mines the determination of the direction of the currents 

in the North Sea have shown that, of 3,580 pieces 
of flotsam thrown into the waters off the coasts of Scotland, England, 
and Holland, the great majority were washed ashore on the strip of 
Norwegian coast from Lindesnes to Bergen. The time consumed 
varied from 60 to 550 days. It is not surprising, therefore, that up to 
February 8 more than forty drifting mines, most of them fished up in 
this locality, has come into the possession of the Norwegian Navy 
Department. Between four and five thousand tons of guncotton 
have been taken from the mines and have been a welcome addition to 
Norwegian Government stores. Two mines fished up in Danish 
waters yielded more than 2,000 kroner worth of explosives. 
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Researches A corporation which believes in its obligation to 
in Lapland ‘eturn directly to the people the profits made in the 

region of its activity is the Luossavaara-Kirunavaara 
Company in Lapland. Under the direction of the disponent, Dr. 
Hjalmar Lundbohm, whose beneficent work was mentioned in the 
article, “‘Lapland—Sweden’s America,” in the 1914 Yule issue of 
the Review, the company has been issuing a series of books published 
in Swedish, English, and German, and dealing with the geology, the 
flora and fauna, and the social and hygienic conditions of Lapland. 
It has been found that the vegetation of the country is rapidly chang- 
ing; from being a waste tract covered with birch forest and meager 
mountain flora, it has become the home of hitherto unknown plants, 
springing, it is supposed, from seeds brought in hay and fodder grain. 
At the same time Lake Tornetriisk has been drained of fish. To 
preserve a record of the region as it was, and at the same time to find 
what garden plants and fishes would be likely to flourish there, is the 
twofold object of the series which is being prepared by scientists and 
published in beautifully illustrated editions. 

It was of equal importance to make these studies include animals 
and people. It is known that the long winter darkness has an 
influence on the blood and on human vitality, but its precise nature 
has never been determined by science. Plants and animals and to 
some extent human beings in Lapland have adapted themselves to 
the climate by intense activity in the summer-time, while they lie 
dormant in the dark season. Modern railway service and mining 
cannot wait on these seasonal changes, however, and a problem of 
the company has been to meet this difficulty by creating living con- 
ditions in which the worker can be happy and the work progress. 
A series dealing with the life of the people has therefore been estab- 
lished by Dr. Lundbohm personally, beginning with the books on 
the Lapps by Johan Turi and by Emilie Demant. 


Porjus Ready The most northern railroad in the world, that 
for Action between Kiruna and Riksgrinsen in Swedish Lap- 

land, is now operated by electricity. The great 
plant for the utilization of water-power at Porjus has been completed, 
and on February 8 King Gustaf pressed the button which set the 
wheels in motion. The station is capable of utilizing 100,000 horse- 
power and is thus one of the largest in the world. Its construction in 
the frozen wilds of Lapland is one of the most thrilling stories of 
modern industry. The power is to be utilized for the operation of 
the mines at Kiruna as well as the railroad, and it is estimated that 
it will save the Swedish Government railroads one million kronor a 
year in coal bills. 
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The Art of An exhibition of the work of Henrik Lund, the Nor- 

‘ wegian artist, is being held at the Bourgeois Gallery, 
ponetk Lane 668 Fifth Avenue, New York, from April 1 to 
April 24. It includes numerous portraits and landscapes in oils, as 
well as portrait etchings and lithographs. A one-man exhibition in 
one of the galleries of Fifth Avenue by a painter from Norway is an 
event to those interested in making Northern culture recognized in 
this country. It is especially gratifying to those who did the pioneer 
work in organizing the Exhibition of Scandinavian Art held two years 
ago by the American-Scandinavian Society. Mr. Lund accompanied 
this exhibition, and his work won him many friends. We rejoice that 
his country is represented here by one who is an example of sane and 
wholesome modernism, free from the excesses of cubism and futurism, 
but full of the vigor and intensity that characterize the best Northern 
art of the present day. An appreciation of Mr. Lund’s work by 
Mr. Jens Thiis, director of the National Gallery in Norway, will be 
found on page 140 of this issue. 


Steamship Line The first ship of the new Icelandic Steamship Line 
to Iceland was launched at Copenhagen recently. Prof. 

Finnur Jénsson spoke impressively of the new era 
which is opening before Iceland, and Miss Kathrine Gudmundsson, 
dressed in the festive costume of her native country, broke a bottle 


of champagne over the bow of the ship while she named it Guldfoss, 
to signify, probably, that shower of gold which it will pour over the 
barren shores of the Northern island. The boat is to ply between 
Copenhagen and Reykjavik, and is fully equipped with modern con- 
veniences, even to a wireless apparatus. 


The Balkan The Report of the International Commission to In- 
Atrocities quire into the Causes and Conduct of the Balkan 

Wars is now published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace in a volume of 413 large pages, with numerous 
maps, pictures, and facsimile reproductions of letters. It is the result 
of the oral examination of hundreds of eye-witnesses, conducted with 
infinite pains on the scene of action, and its bare record of murder, 
torture, rape, and extortion is a terrible picture of the bestializing 
effect of war. The Commission was headed by the French pacifist, 
M. d’Estournelle de Constant. Its American representative was 
Professor Samuel T. Dutton, of Columbia University, a trustee of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, of whom M. de Constant says 
that to his “impartiality and high moral integrity I can pay no better 
tribute than by saying that he was not only a valiant fellow worker 
but an arbiter as well.” 





Books 


SANPRIEL, THE Promisep Lanp. By Alvilde Prydz. Authorized translation 
from the Norwegian by Hester Coddington. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
1914. 


It is difficult to read Alvilde Prydz without a sense of irritation that she 
should have swathed her real merit in a cloak of mannerisms. Simplicity is 
strained until it becomes rigid. Brevity hides vast meanings, which too often 
remain hidden from any one who is accustomed to the greater elaboration and 
explicitness of the English novel. The translator, who could have smoothed the 
path of the reader, errs on the side of excessive fidelity. 

Yet it is due both author and translator to say that as the story goes on the 
mannerisms are lost in a sense of the beauty and charm of the book. The 
descriptions of nature are exquisite in color and fantasy; there is an account of 
the approach of darkness on the mountain in which the earth and sky seem 
fairly to throb with life. The marriage of the heroine is sketched with a light, 
sure touch, and the final love-scene between the aging man and woman, with its 
sad, yearning passion, is something that no writer not possessed of real greatness 
could even have attempted. 

The book is well worth rendering into English, and we must be grateful to 
Miss Coddington for the spirit in which she has done her work. In her next 
attempt she would do even better by attacking the text with greater freedom. 


THe CHARM OF ScaNpDINAVIA. By Francis E. Clark and Sydney A. Clark. 
Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1914. xviii + 326 pages. $2.50 
net. 


Few travelers there are who embrace foreign countries and their customs so 
affectionately as Dr. Francis E. Clark, known the world over as the founder of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. To his various works on 
travel in distant lands he has now added a singularly appreciative description 
of the Northern nations, where he has made several visits. The book is written 
in collaboration with his son. The narrative is arranged in the form of letters, 
“Phillips” and “‘Aylmer” each writing to “Judicia,”’ the former about the charm 
of Sweden and Finland, the latter about the charm of Denmark and Norway. 
Judicia being unable to decide which country is most charming, final judgment is 
left to the reader. The buoyant and often humorous description of Scandinavian 
life today is shot with the rich texture of folk-lore and historical anecdote. 


A Brier SwepisH Grammar. By Edw. J. Vickner. Rock Island: Augustana 

Book Concern. Pp. viii + 302. 

The first edition of this work, published in 1912, attracted considerable atten- 
tion and was very quickly exhausted. The present issue is a revised and slightly 
enlarged treatment, from which minor typographical errors appearing in the first 
have been eliminated, and in which certain changes and improvements suggested 
by use have been included. The author demonstrates the rare faculty of present- 
ing the materials of grammar in a way that interests the student and makes the 
learning of the language a pleasure. Probably the strongest recommendation of 
the text is the successful manner in which some of the best features of the direct 
and grammatical methods of language study have been combined. The gram- 
matical phases are sufficiently in evidence to call into function the student’s 
appreciation of relationships and fine distinctions, while the phases of the direct 
method make imperative a considerable amount of conversation and free expres- 
sion of the student’s thought. Davin ALLEN ANDERSON. 
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More BaALuaDs FROM THE DANISH, AND ORIGINAL VERSES. By E. M. Smith- 
Dampier. London: Andrew Melrose, Ltd. 1914. Fifty cents. 


It is always a pleasure to pick up from the desk another volume by Miss 
Smith-Dampier, as usual attractively bound by Messrs. Melrose with a white 
and gold parchment back. The book is appropriately dedicated to Professor Ker, 
the English authority on medieval literature and folk-lore. Only four ballads are 
actually translated from four Scandinavian languages—“‘ A Song of Sigurd,” from 
the Faroese; “‘Thord of Hafsgaard,” from the Danish; ‘‘ Folkvor Lommansson,”’ 
from the Norwegian, and “Olaf and the Fairy-Maiden,” from the Icelandic. 
Charming ballads these are, and they have lost little of the flavor of antiquity and 
enduring power from Miss Smith-Dampier’s artistic interpretation. One wonders 
if even the late Professor Child could have detected the ring of individual rather 
than communal composition. The remainder of the book is composed of original 
ballads which prove that the author is not only a translator but a poet. Ballad 
lovers should await with considerable interest the volume of Danish ballads now 
being selected by Dr. Axel Olrik, and translated by Miss Smith-Dampier for the 
SCANDINAVIAN CLASsICcs. 


Kric ocu Kuttur, SOCIALPSYKOLOGISKA DOKUMENTER OCH IAGTTAGELSER 
FRAN VARLDSKRIGET 1914, av Gustav F. Steffen. DelI. Stockholm: Albert 
Bonniers Forlag. 1914. 


It is natural that the neutral countries should be the battle-ground of the 
great war of ideas which proceeds simultaneously with the physical conflict of 
the belligerents themselves. Sweden has witnessed the appearance of a number 
of interesting publications since the outbreak of the present cataclysm. This 
book by Professor Steffen, of the University of Géteborg, whose works on the 
social conditions of England are familiar to all sociologists, promises to be one 
of the most masterly as well as one of the most voluminous treatments of the 
great struggle. Part I, which left the author’s hands in November, 1914, is a 
thorough study of the unofficial and, therefore, more illuminating documents 
bearing on its outbreak. 

Beginning with a discussion of Homer Lea’s book, “The Day of the Saxon,” 
Professor Steffen analyzes the claims of England and Germany to be considered 
leaders in world culture. No one is without some kind of predisposition, how- 
ever, in such discussions, and that of Professor Steffen is interesting because it is 
of the less usual variety—he is strongly pro-German. He finds that England is 
the land which truly worships might and not, as others would have him believe, 
Germany. He bases his judgment on a number of letters written to him by 
prominent English friends after the outbreak of the war (among them the famous 
Fabian, Sidney Lee), as well as on newspaper articles from various British 
sources. 

Perhaps the newest and most striking portion of the book is the part dealing 
with Russia. Nowhere have I seen so emphatic a statement of the disorganiza- 
tion and disaffection of the various parts of the Russian Empire. Far from being 
the protector of the Slavic races, the Government of that country is, in his eyes, 
their oppressor. Particularly interesting is a letter from a Ukrainian, written 
as an attack on the pro-Russian manifesto of Prince Kropotkin; from this it would 
appear that the Ukrainians, the Poles, and other sections of the Empire’s popula- 
tion, are already in open revolution against the Romanoffs, and that it is likely 
that, as their opportunities for resistance increase, they will throw their weight 
on the side of their natural protector, Austria-Hungary, to defeat the common 


enemy. é. W. Ht. 
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PELLE, THE Conqueror: BorHoop. By Martin Andersen Nexé. Translated 
from the Danish by Jessie Muir. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1913. 
PELLE, THE CONQUEROR: APPRENTICESHIP. By Martin Andersen Nexé. Trans- 

lated from the Danish by Bernard Miall. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1914. 


On one of those dreadful days last summer when Copenhagen was full of 
nervous excitement, a pretty little volume fell into my hands; it was Martin 
Andersen Nexé’s “‘Bornholmer Noveller.” I do not know whether they have 
been translated into English or not, but it is quite clear to me that they ought to 
be; I always question the likelihood of an English translation of any work that 
deals rather intimately and openly with personal affairs, and for that reason it 
seemed rather improbable to me that any one would venture to publish these 
little stories in English. 

Imagine my surprise, then, to learn that two whole volumes of a great novel 
cycle, to consist of four works in all, and rivaling Romain Rolland’s “Jean 
Christophe” in largeness and profundity of outline, had already brought this 
writer before our English-speaking public! And in such beautiful and finished 
translations as to make them seem almost original English works! At last there 
does seem to be some one on the lookout for good things to translate from foreign 
languages, a fact one is often tempted to deny. 

Pelle is a little Swedish lad who is brought by his father to the island of 
Bornholm at a very tender age. The father works on a farm at ridiculously low 
wages, and Pelle helps him as well as he can. Nowhere has the savage brutality 
of European peasant life been so convincingly depicted as in the first of these 
volumes, which is concerned entirely with the life on a large farm not far from 
town. The frankness in sexual matters is absolutely a correct presentation of 
the hired peasant’s view of life. 

At the end of the first volume Pelle leaves his father and the farm, and follows 
the irresistible impulse, the call that draws so many from the fields and into the 
crowded houses of the country town. When the second volume opens we find 
him starting work as an apprentice to a shoemaker in one of the Bornholm ports; 
a new kind of civilization begins its work upon him. He is subjected to the cruel 
treatment of the arrogant craftsman, less frankly brutal than that of the depraved 
farm inspector, but, on the other hand, far more ingenious and self-complacent. 
In fact, it is a positive delight to observe the neatness with which Nexé succeeds 
in giving the impression, in this second volume, of the increasing complexity and 
confusion of relations which are involved in Pelle’s rapid recapitulatory stride 
through the course of human history, which his jump from the farm into town 
life really amounts to. 

At the end of the second volume echoes from the great world begin to 
trickle in; there are places where better shoes are made by machinery than we 
can produce here by hand; Copenhagen is a city that has Social-Democrats, a 
dangerous and disloyal tribe! When we drop the book with Pelle on the steamer, 
off to the capital, we gasp with pleasure in anticipation of the beautiful way in 
which the author will treat the infinitely greater variety, the more diabolically 
involved tribulations of city life, which Pelle is to encounter in the third book. 
And in the fourth, they say, we are to have him a real man, a leader of his people, 
a social reformer who plans new modes of collective activity for his fellows. 
There are few works that I am so anxious to see complete as this, and I hope 
the rest will therefore be out soon. 

But each of the two parts that have appeared thus far can be read and 
enjoyed without reference to the other, or to the remainder of the cycle. 


Jacos WitrtMeR HARTMANN. 





The Magazines 


The attitude of Scandinavia toward the war has been the subject of several 
articles, the most recent being that by Mr. Julius Moritzen in the North American 
Review for March on “The War and a Greater Scandinavia.” Mr. Moritzen, in 
describing the events that led to the meeting of the three kings at Malm, 
writes: “The situation had become such that, short of trespassing upon the terri- 
tories of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, the nations responsible for the stoppage 
of Scandinavian sea traffic were doing the greatest possible harm to Northern 
activity. Everywhere in the Baltic and in the North Sea the one-time free-to-all 
waters were so no longer because of mines. Former sea routes were no longer 
practicable. Embargo followed embargo, and ships flying the flags of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden were searched and taken to belligerent ports. To nations 
whose very existence depends on trade beyond their borders such conditions were 
unbearable.” In discussing the benefits that may accrue from the Malmé 
meeting Mr. Moritzen calls attention to the fact that the Union of the three coun- 
tries effected at Calmar in 1897 by Queen Margarethe remained “a potent bul- 
wark for the security of the three countries for more than a century,” and that 
the three Northern nations “were for a long time the arbiters of the European 
political system.” 


In the Outlook for December 2, Hanna Astrup Larsen shows how the relations 
of the three Scandinavian countries are complicated by their different historical 
development. Sweden has been pushed back from the northern shores of the 
Baltic by Russia, while on the south encroaching Germans have driven Denmark 
from her ancient boundaries. At present, however, the three nations “ask 
nothing but to be left alone to work out their own destinies within their own 
domain, peopled by homogeneous races.” 


Mr. Edwin Bjérkman, in two articles for the Morning Post in London, 
reprinted in the series of Oxford Pamphlets, 1914, sums up the situation, and in 
particular gives an admirable description of the great rebirth of the Swedish 
nation which has taken place in the last decade. Writing from the standpoint 
of the Allies, he believes that the cause of a Swedish leaning toward Germany 
may be sought in the rapprochement between England and Russia. He urges 
that England should set at rest the fear of Russia which possesses Sweden and 
to a lesser degree Norway by a solemn assurance of support, and that this pledge 
should be given “‘ before the fatal moment arrives” and “‘in the most unequivocal 
terms.”” He adds: “It would also be well, I think, if England could depart from 
her customary policy of proud indifference to the extent of really trying to win 
the friendships of the Scandinavian nations.” 


“The Old World in the New,” by Edward Alsworth Ross, which was reviewed 
in the March-April number of the Review, has occasioned two very interesting 
articles by Horace M. Kallen: ‘Democracy versus the Melting-Pot,’’ published 
in the Nation for February 18 and February 25. Mr. Kallen believes that the 
idea of the United States as a vast melting-pot of the races, from which will 
emerge the new American race, is not borne out by the facts. He finds that as 
soon as an immigrant has satisfied his most pressing economic needs he begins to 
take an interest in finding out and developing the peculiar qualities of his own 
people. ‘Americanization,” he concludes, “has not repressed nationality. Ameri- 
canization has liberated nationality ’’—and he looks forward to a truly democratic 
commonwealth in which each nationality will have its place, like one of the 
instruments of an orchestra. 
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